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im Owens angrily tore the No Trespassing sign off 
the fence and hid it behind a bush. Crabby old Mrs 
Crandall had finally carried out her threat to put up 
a sign. Too bad that she owned the entire four acres 
at the end of the cul-de-sac where Jim lived. Crossing 
her property was the only way to get to the park on the other 
side without going all round the houses. 

How can she even see me? Jim wondered as he climbed the 
fence and made his way along a dirt path. The whole place was 
overgrown with weird plants and cluttered with junk. It seemed 
impossible to him that anyone could actually see someone 
crossing through it. 

Almost there, Jim thought, pushing an overgrown vine out of 
the way. Mrs Crandall is just being mean, he reassured himself. 
It’s not as if I’m hurting anything. As he walked on defiantlv, 
Jim didn’t notice that his feet were squashing one delicate plant 
after another. 

The next day, the No Trespassing sign was hanging on the 
fence again. This time, Mrs Crandall had added, ‘This means 
you, Jim Owens!’ 

That old crab, Jim thought. He tried to pull down the sign, 
but too many nails now held it in place. Jim was angry. He 
walked twenty metres further than usual before climbing over 
the fence. He then took a different route which cut 
right through the thickest tangle 
of plants and trees. 









To Jim, the plants he trod on along the 
new route looked like weeds. But any 
gardener could have told him that they 
were all edible wild plants that sold for 
a fortune in health food shops. 

“Look what you’re doing, you horrible 
boy!” Mrs Crandall shrieked. The 
scraggly old woman appeared from 
nowhere and grabbed Jim by the wrist. 
“You’re trampling my plants!” Terrified, 
Jim twisted and tugged, trying to get away. 

“Oh no you don’t,” Mrs Crandall 
threatened, tightening her grip. “We’re 
going to see what your parents have 
to say about this!” 

Jim was now really scared. His parents 
had warned him that if they received more 
complaints from Mrs Crandall he’d be 
grounded for a month. 

“No, please!” Jim pleaded as Mrs 
Crandall dragged him 
towards his house. 
“I’ll never do it 
again I promise.” 



“What good is a promise from a child 
like you?” Mrs Crandall snorted. Jim’s 
chunky watch was making it difficult for 
Mrs Crandall to keep a tight hold. Giving 
one mighty yank, he managed to pull 
free and get out of Mrs Crandall’s reach, 
leaving her holding the watch by its 
broken strap. 

“You’d better give my watch back,” Jim 
snarled. “If you don’t, I’ll tell my parents 
that you stole it.” 

Mrs Crandall looked at the watch 
thoughtfully. 

“It cost a lot of money,” Jim continued. 
“It’s a sports watch and I saved up for a 
whole year to buy it.” 

“Well, it took me a whole year to grow 
the plants you killed,” Mrs Crandall 
replied. “I think I ought to keep the watch 
in payment, don’t you?” 

im was astonished. How could her 
stupid plants be as valuable as his watch? 
“My parents told me that you’re crazy!” 
he shouted. “And it’s true! You’re crazy, 
crazy, crazy! I wish you’d die, along 
with your stupid old plants, you crazy 
old witch!” 

“What did you call me?” Mrs Crandall 
asked. 

“A witch! I’ve seen you 
cooking your old weeds in that 
pot behind your house. I’ve seen 
the weird things you do.” Jim 
stood there glaring defiantly at 
the old woman, who frowned 
and fixed the boy with an icy 
look. 

“You’re a very rude and 
undisciplined child. If I were 
you, I d go home now before 
!•— She finished the sentence 




not with words but with a shake of her fist. 

The last place on earth that Jim now 
wanted to be was on Mrs Crandall’s 
property. Whirling round, he started 
running back home. Mrs Crandall 
shouted after him, “Tell your parents 
I’ll be round after dinner!” 





11 through his evening meal, Jim 
wondered if Mrs Crandall would 
arrive. Then, just as his mother 
was clearing away the plates, the 
doorbell rang. 

“Who do you suppose that 
can be, at this hour?’ 
she said. 

“I’ll go and see,’ 
his father offered. 

Please-don’t-let-it-be 
-Mrs Crandall. Please-don’t-let 
it-be-Mrs Crandall, Jim chanted in his 
mind. The stern look his dad gave him 
when he returned with Mrs Crandall, told 
Jim he was in deep trouble. The old 
woman was carrying a box filled with the 
plants Jim had trampled. 

“Are you responsible for this?” Jim’s 
father asked, pointing to the squashed and 
bedraggled plants. 

Jim tried to play dumb. “What are 
they?” he asked. 

“The plants you killed when you cut 
through Mrs Crandall’s garden today,” 
his father replied, irritation dripping 
from his voice. 

Jim put on his most innocent 
expression. “I haven’t been anywhere 



near Mrs Crandall’s garden,” he lied. “It 
must hat e been someone else.” 

“I saw you myself,” Mrs Crandall 
insisted. 

Jim turned his most winning look on his 
father. “Really, Dad, it wasn’t me.” 

Mrs Crandall pulled Jim's watch out of 
her pocket. “Are you saying this isn’t your 
watch?” 

“I’ve never seen it before,” Jim said 
quickly. “It looks a bit like mine, but that's 
not it.” 

Mrs Crandall eyed Jim coldlv. “I 
wouldn’t lie if I were you.” 

Jim turned a pleading look on his 
father. “She’s the one who’s lying, Dad, 
not me.” 

Mrs Crandall stiffened as if 
she’d just been hit 
in the stomach. 
Turning to 
Jim’s parents, 
she hissed “No 
has ever called 
me a liar. No one. 

“From now on, keep your son off 
my property, or you’ll all be sorry." Scarlet 
with fury, the old woman stormed out. 

Amazed by the extent of Mrs Crandall s 
rage, Jim’s mother picked a withered 
plant sprig from the box Mrs Crandall 
had left behind and sighed, 'Surely 
these plants aren’t worth all this fuss." 
But then, looking closer, she frowned. 
“This plant is belladonna, I’m sure of it. 
Isn’t it poisonous?” 

Jim saw his chance to get back at 
Mrs Crandall. “Probably. She grows loads 
of weird stuff in her garden. I bet most of 
it's poisonous.” And then, just for good 
measure, he added dramatically. “I've 












seen piles of dead rats all over her land.” 
“Dead rats?” his parents spluttered. 
“Yeah,” Jim replied, “and there’s stacks 
of other junk piled up. Who knows 
what’s living in there?” 

“This sounds like something the 
health department should look into,” 
Jim’s mother declared. 

The next afternoon, a health depart- 
ment vehicle was parked in Mrs Crandall’s 
driveway. Jim stood on the street and 
grinned with satisfaction to see a uni- 
formed man systematically walk round all 
of Mrs Crandall’s property, writing down 
every single health violation. Mrs Crandall 
followed him, gesturing angrily with each 
scratch of his pen. Finally, when she walked 
the man to the gate, she noticed Jim stand- 
ing across the street watching them. The 
look of hatred that the old woman gave Jim 
chilled him to the bone. 



Hearing the anguish in her son’s voice, 
Mrs Owens set aside the pieces of the 
ornament and gave Jim a hug. 



T he next three weeks were a 
nightmare for Jim. 

“But I didn’t mean to do it,” Jim 
wailed as his mother crouched on 
the Boor, picking up the pieces of her 
favourite china ornament. 

“Jim, how can you say that?” his mother 
scolded. “1 saw you deliberately throw it 
down the stairs! This is the third incident 
Ibis week. I honestly don’t know what’s 
come over you.” 

“I’m sorry. I’m really, really sorry,” Jim 
mumbled, tears rolling down his cheeks. 
"I can’t seem to stop myself. Do you 
think I' m going crazy?” 



“No, you’re not going crazy,” she reas- 
sured him. “But maybe seeing a doctor 
wouldn’t be a bad idea.” Cupping Jim’s 
chin in her hand, she studied her son’s 
tear-stained face. “How about it? Before 
things get worse?” 

“OK,” Jim agreed miserably, thinking, 
how could things get any worse? 

That afternoon, he found out - when his 
father grabbed the paintbrush from his 
hand and shouted, “What do you think 
you’re doing, wretched boy?” 

Jim stared at the garage wall in 
disbelief. The entire surface was covered 
with his signature scrawled in huge, paint- 
brushed letters. “Dad, what’s happening to 
me?” he cried, then burst into 
tears. “Make me stop!” he 
wailed. “Please make me stop!” 

Mr Owens held his son 
close. “I’m sure the doctor 
can help, old son,” he said 
reassuringly. “He’ll know 
what we should do.” 

Jim nodded, but 
deep down, he knew 
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this wasn’t something a doctor could cure. 

The doctor ran a series of tests on Jim, 
then sent him back home with his parents 
to wait for the results. To cheer Jim up, his 
parents invited his cousin, Chris, to come 
for a visit. 



to control.” 

“So how do I break the spell?” Jim 
wanted to know. 

“Can you get your watch back?” Pete 
asked. 

Jim didn’t see how he could. 





It was Chris who accidentally helped “Then you’ll have to kill the witch.” Pete 
Jim discover what was wrong. Jim was declared. 

pouring bubble bath into his father’s fish Jim was shocked. “But I can’t kill Mrs 
pond when Chris ran out of the house and Crandall!” 

stopped him. “Yeah, I s’pose you can’t,” Pete agreed. 

“Jim, stop it!” he shouted. “You’ll kill “Then you’ll have to get your watch 
all the fish!” He grabbed the bottle of bub- back somehow.” 

ble bath out of Jim’s hands and shook his Jim decided to try and get his watch 
cousin by the shoulders. “Snap out of it, that evening. After his test results arrived 
Jim!” he said. next morning, who knew what would 

“Snap out of it?” Jim repeated in a daze, happen. He knew Mrs Crandall always 
“Yeah,” Chris replied. “It’s like you’re went shopping on Thursdav evening. So it 
in a trance or something.” had to be tonight. 

Suddenly, Jim had his answer. “That’s it, Jim watched until he saw Mrs Crandall 
Chris! That’s why I’ve been doing these leave her house. Then he slipped quietlv 
crazy things. Our neighbour’s a witch. 

She got furious with me and she’s 
probably put a spell on me.” 

“Don’t be daft,” his cousin 
scoffed. “There’s no such things 
as witches.” 

Jim shook his head. “You 
haven’t met Mrs Crandall.” 

Jim’s friend, Pete, knew 
everything about witches. “It 
must be the watch,” he said to 
Jim, nodding, after he’d 
heard Jim’s story. “I don’t 
know exactly what kind 
of spell she used or 
anything, but I know a 
witch has to have 
something that belongs 
to the person they want 




from his house into the shadows. 

As he crept through the snarl of vegeta- 
tion on Mrs Crandall’s property, he wished 
that Pete had come along. The moonlit 
shadows of the overgrown plants gave the 
whole place a deeply spooky look. His 
heart pounding, Jim almost turned back 
several times, but each time, he reminded 
himself that, above all else, he had to get 
his watch. 

The only light left on in Mrs 
Crandall’s house was in the 
kitchen. Jim circled the 
house, then noticed that a 
heavy door at the bottom 
of an outside stairwell 
was slightly ajar. A faint 
light seeped out from 
inside. It must be 
a basement, Jim 
thought. He stepped 
on to the first step. A 
twig snapped behind him. 

Startled, Jim gasped and shrank 
back. An instant later, a cat skittered 
past. Relieved, Jim hurried down the steps 
and slipped through the door. 






he earthy smell inside the 
basement was almost over- 
whelming. The entire floor was 
covered with fungi - more 
varieties of mushroom than Jim had known 
existed. Special grow-lights turned every- 
thing a ghoulish, yellow-green. A board 
walkway through the mushrooms led to a 
flight of wooden steps into the crabby old 



woman’s house. Jim climbed the stairs to 
the main part of the house. He paused a 
moment before turning the doorknob. The 
door opened without a sound. 

The first thing Jim saw as he stepped 
into the kitchen was a roaring fire in an 
old wood stove. Something foul-smelling 
was boiling in a kettle on the front burner. 
Jim held his nose and tiptoed into the 
room. Strange dried plants and bits and 
pieces of who knows what hung 
from lines criss-crossing the 
ceiling. Bowls of weird, 
messy stuff dotted the 
counters. But there was 
no sign of his watch. 

Jim crept over to 
another door and 
pushed it open. The 
light from the kitchen 
spilled in, filling the 
dark adjoining room with 
spooky shadows. Jim could 
just make out shelves filled with 
evil-looking masks and bunches of 
dried plants. Filled with horror, Jim flicked 
on his torch and forced himself to go in. 

Jim broke out in goosepimples as soon 
as the kitchen door was closed, for the only 
light in the room was now' his tiny flash- 
light beam. As he shone it over the shelves, 
he could see skulls and bones lying among 
the masks and dried plants. She really is a 
witch, Jim thought, with a shiver. 

“Agh,” . Jim gasped as the flashlight 
revealed new horrors. Hanging by their 
necks from wires in front of him were 
faceless dolls of all sizes and types. In the 




torchlight, their pale bodies cast scary 
shadows on to the wall. These were bad 
enough, but what chilled Jim down to the 
bone was a special doll - a doll that did 
have a face - a face just like his own! Jim 
froze w'hen he saw it. The doll was hanging 
with the others, but slightly apart from 
them. The likeness was so perfect it was 
scary... and round its neck was what Jim 
was searching for. 

“My watch!” Jim exclaimed. Nervously, 
he picked up the doll and tried to unfasten 
the watch. He yanked and pulled but the 
watch would not come off the doll. He 
yanked again, harder. Suddenly, the door 
opened behind him and light from the 
kitchen flooded into the room. 

“Jim Owens!” a voice thundered. 

Terrified, Jim whirled round. Mrs 
Crandall was hurrying towards him. She 
made a grab for Jim, but he dodged out of 
her reach. Holding the doll close, he ran 
into the kitchen. 

“Stop! Stop!” Mrs Crandall shouted, 
hurrying after him. Jim raced for the base- 
ment door and tried to pull it open, but the 
latch was stuck. Mrs Crandall grabbed the 
back of his jacket and held on tight. “Give 
me the doll!” she demanded. “Give it to 
me, at once!” 

Jim squirmed and wriggled, trying 
to free himself. It was no use. “Here, 
take the stupid doll,” he cried and 
threw it up into the 



“No!” Mrs Crandall gasped. As she let 
go of Jim and rushed to catch the doll, Jim 
grabbed the basement doorknob. This 
time it turned. Behind Jim, Mrs Crandall 
cried out as the doll fell, feet first, into the 
boiling pot. Jim’s replica sizzled as it began 
to melt. 

When Jim tried to run down the stairs, 
somehow, he couldn’t. Something funny 
was happening to his feet. Looking down, 
he saw little puddles forming at the end of 
his legs. Then his legs started to liquefv. 
I’m melting just like that doll, he thought 
wonderingly. Then, as the doll’s body and 
head were melting, Jim discovered that he 
couldn’t think another thought... . 

THE END 





Okiku’ s Doll 
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Japan is a mysterious place 
where dolls can come alive, 
mice glow green and men 
become mummies... 



When a three-year-old girl called Okiku died in 1919, 
her brother Suzuki was heartbroken. He kept his 
sister’s ashes in a box, along with her treasured china 
doll. In 1938, he left the box at the village temple of 
Monji-Saiwai Cho on Hokkaido, Northern Japan, for 
safekeeping. 

Suzuki returned for the box in 1947. When it was 
opened, he was amazed to see that the doll’s short hair 
had grown down to its shoulders! i 

Experts say that the hair - which is still growing - k 
is the hair of a human child. The doll is now m 

displayedun the temple, where many pilgrims jr/ 
come to see it. They believe that the spirit of young M 
Okiku somehow lives on within her favourite doll. 



Tunnel spooks taxis 



j[ / ' . If there’s one place where Tokyo’s taxi 

' , ' drivers hate having to go, it’s the Shirogane 

Tunnel. Agonised faces regularly appear on 
• the pillars of the tunnel, terrifying drivers and 
passengers alike. These scary phantom faces have caused 
many accidents and now seem to-be appearing more 
frequently. Drivers believe that Shinigami - the Japanese 
version of the Grim Reaper, or Death - lies in wait for 
them in the Shirogane Tunnel, a ---■ v < Jgi. 'V? 






Glowing Green Mice 

No. the photo on the left is not the first 
snap of alien rodents - it's something 
even weirder! Japanese scientists have 
succeeded in injecting fertilised mouse 
eggs with cells from luminous jellyfish. 
These baby mice, which are otherwise 
quite normal, glow an eerie, bright 
green when exposed to ultraviolet light. 
Scientists say that the luminous jellyfish 
material could, in the future, be used to 
track cancer cells in human bodies. 
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Japanese Living Mummies 

In a sacred mountain area of Gassan, there is a 
vgroup of monks called yamabushi. Their harsh 
iregime includes sleeping in snow and standing 
under icy waterfalls. In the past, some of them 
htbecame living mummies. By eating and A 

|drinking very little, their bodies shrank 
Land dried out. When a monk was about 
to die, he would retreat into a tiny, 
underground chamber. Here he would sit, 

[chant, and ring his bell until he died. 



► An artist's impression of the 
remains of the monk Tetsumonkai 
who ate and drank so little that 
his body dried out and he 
became a living mummy. 







ad a haircut, got bis 

rycleaned, then tried out 
w computer game to be 
Tokyo's many arcades. 



door, opened it, 
then closed it 
behind him. 



8 When the cleaner came to the cupboard 
later that day, she found the young man, 
still shaking, sitting on the vacuum cleaner! 
He'd gone through the wrong door and had 
been too terrified to come out! 



The Candida] 

Sam, a friend of a friend, was an 
out-of-work computer games 
designer living in Tokyo. 



I He scoured the 'Situations Vacant' 
section of the newspaper until he 
saw the perfect job. He sent off an 
application form and was over the moon 
when he was invited for an interview. 



4 The interview room was huge, with a 
long table at which the serious-looking 
interviewers sat. On the other side of the^ 
table stood one lonely chair. 



5 At last Sam was called in. 

Almost paralysed with nerves, 
he stammered his name. He forgot 
all his prepared answers and looked 
blank as the interview panel fired 
questions at him. 



6 When the interview 
croaked his thanks t. 
and turned to leave the 
Hesitating for a i ' 



3 The nervous candidates, all asked 
to be there at the same time, sat 
outside the interview room. They 
looked at each other, trying to work 
out their chances of getting the job. 



7 The interviewers looked at each 
other - then asked for the next 
candidate to be sent in. After the 
last candidate had been seen, the 
interviewers left the room. 












Evidence no: 7 5/7 
The Old Sarum 
ley line 
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Evidence no: 7 5/3 
A Norman church 
and monolith in 
Rudstone, England 
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Retold from the story by Mrs. Alfred Baldwin 




W ill Musgrave had almost forgotten v 
what Christmas in England was 
like, as he had spent it with his 
parents at their winter home in the South of 
France so often. This year, however, he 
resolved to pass much of the festive season 
at Stonecroft, . the family home in 
Northumberland. He made his excuses to 
his parents and invited two of his college 



friends, Hugh Armitage and Horace 
Lawley, to join him. 

Will spent Christmas and Boxing Day 
with the Armitages at their Yorkshire home. 
The following day, he and Armitage 
motored north, picking up Lawley on the 
way. They arrived at Stonecroft that night, 
in high spirits and with keen appetites. The 
Musgrave home was a delightful refuge at 
the end of a long journey. The wide, hos- 
pitable front door opened into a brightly lit, 
oak-panelled hall, where a great fire burned 
cheerily. “Barker, I hope supper’s ready and 
that it is something hot and plentiful. For 
we’ve travelled on empty stomachs through 
devilish cold and snow,” said Will, before 
leading his guests up to their rooms. 

“What a jolly gallery!” cried Lawley, as 
they entered a long, wide corridor, with 
many doors leading from it. 

“It’s the main thoroughfare,” said Will, 
without slowing his pace. “It runs the length 
of the house, from the modern end to the 
back, which once formed the foundations of 
a Cistercian monastery.” 

The three men continued along the cor- 
ridor, with Lawley and Armitage examining 
numerous portraits of long-departed 
Musgraves. Nearing the far end, Will spoke 
again. I’ve had Barker prepare rooms for 
you opposite my own, so that we are close 
together.” 




T he following morn- 
ing, the friends 
arose to a white 
world. For as far as the 
eye could see, the 
ground was covered in a 
thick blanket of fine snow 
that was as dry as salt. The 
sky overhead was a leaden lid, 
showing all the signs of a deep fall 
yet to come. 

“How very cheerful,” said Lawley, as he 
stood, looking out of the window after 
breakfast. “But the snow will have spoilt the 
ice for skating.” 

“It’s perfect for tobogganing, though,” 
said Armitage. “If we can find the right 
slope.” 

“Well thought of, Armitage,” said 
Musgrave, jumping at the idea. 

“We’ll also need something to slide on,” 
added Lawley. 

“That’s easily found,” said Armitage. 
“Empty wine cases are just what we need.” 
After breakfast, Will, Lawley and 
Armitage rushed out into the open air to 
search for a suitable tobogganing slope. 

“If the snow keeps firm, we’ll walk over 
to see the Harradines at Garthside and ask 
the girls to come out sledging,” said Will. 

After a long and careful search, the three 
men found an ideal piece of land. For four 
hours, they worked with pickaxe and spade 
to make a toboggan slide. 

“If we can get this bit of engineering 
done today,” said Lawley, chucking a spade- 
ful of earth aside, “the slide will be in 
perfect order for tomorrow.” 

When their task was finished, the friends 
bathed and changed their clothes, then 
walked through thick falling snow to 
Garthside for tea with their neighbours the 
Harradines. They returned to Stonecroft 
only after the Harradine girls and their 
brothers had agreed to join them for tobog- 
ganing the next day. 



L ate that night, the three friends sat 
chatting together in the library. They 
had played billiards until they were 
tired, and Lawley had sung sentimental 
songs, accompanying himself on the banjo. 
Then they lapsed into silence. Armitage, 
leaning his head back in his armchair, was 
the first to speak once more. 

“Musgrave,” he said suddenly, “an old 
house is not complete unless it’s haunted. 
You ought to have a ghost here at 
Stonecroft.” 

Will suddenly piped up, “So we have, my 
dear fellow. Only it has not been seen by any 
of us since my grandfather’s time. It is my 
life’s ambition to meet our family ghost.” 
Armitage laughed. But Lawley said, 
“You would not say that if you really 
believed in ghosts.” 

“I believe in them most devoutl y.” 
Musgrave said, “but I want to have my faith 
confirmed by sight. You believe in them too, 

I can see.” 

“I neither believe nor disbelieve in 
ghosts,” countered Lawley. “I keep an open 
mind on the subject.” 

Will did not reply, but Armitage laughed 
out loud. 

“I’m one against two, I’m afraid. 
Musgrave believes in ghosts. You’re neutral, 
but open to conviction. I’m a complete 
unbeliever in the supernatural. People's 
nerves play tricks on them and that’s that. If 
I were so fortunate as to see Musgrave’s 
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family ghost tonight, I still wouldn’t believe 
in it. By the way, Musgrave,” he added flip- 
pantly, “is it a lady or a gentleman ghost?” 

“I don’t think you deserve to be told,” 
answered Will. 

“Don’t you know, a ghost is neither ‘he’ 
nor ‘she’?” said Lawley. “Like a corpse, it is 
always ‘it’.” 

“That’s rather definite information from 
one who neither believes nor disbelieves in 
ghosts. How do you come by it?” asked 
Armitage. 

“A man can be well informed on a sub- 
ject though he reserves judgement about 
it,” replied Lawley. “Musgrave believes in 
ghosts but has never seen one. You don’t 
believe and say that you would not be con- 
vinced even if you did see one. I think 1 
have the only logical mind here. At any rate, 
time will tell. If ghosts do exist, we shall 



each be one in due course. And then, if 
we’ve nothing better to do, we may haunt 
our surviving friends, whether they believe 
in ghosts or not.” 

“Then I hope to die before you, Lawley, 
and become a ghost first,” said Armitage. 
“To scare suits me better than to be scared. 
But Musgrave, do tell me about your family 
ghost. And . I promise not to laugh.” 



W ell,” said Will, turning to look into 
the fire, “Stonecroft, as I told you, 
is built on the site of an old 
Cistercian monastery. In fact, the back part 
of the house was built with stones that were 
once part of the monastery. The ghost is 
that of a Cistercian monk, dressed in the 
white habit of his order. Who he was or why 




WORD POWER_ 

Cistercian - belonging to a monastic 
order founded in Citeaux, France in 
1098 . 

devoutl y - deeply; earnestly 
habit - official monastic dress, in this 
case a long white cloak with a hood 
incredulous - unbelieving; sceptical 
complacently - in a self-satisfied way; 
smugly 



he haunts us, tve do not know. He has been 
seen by members of the Musgrave family, 
once or twice in each generation, for the 
last three centuries. But he has not visited 
us since my grandfather’s time. So, like a 
comet, he should be due again soon.” 

“How you must regret not having had 
the good fortune to see it yourself,” said 
Armitage. 

“My time will come,” replied Will confi- 
dently. “I know where to look for the ghost. 

It has always made its appearance in the 
gallery. I have my bedroom close to where it 
was last seen. My hope is that if I open my 
door suddenly some moonlit night, I may 
find the monk standing there." 

“In the gallery?” asked the incredulous 
Armitage. 

“Midway between your two doors and 
mine,” replied Will. “That is where my 
grandfather last saw it. 

“He was awakened in the dead of night 
by the sound of a heavy door shutting and 
ran into the gallery where the noise came 
from. Standing opposite the door of the 
room I now occupy was the white figure of 
the monk. 

“It glided the full length of the gallery, 
then simply melted like mist into the wall. 

The spot where it disappeared is on the old csr 



foundations of the monastery. It was proba- 
bly returning to its own quarters.” 

“And your grandfather believed that he 
saw a ghost?” asked Armitage. 

“How could he doubt it? He saw it as 
clearly as we see each other now." 

Armitage sniggered in disbelief. 
“Forgive me, but I never can take a ghost 
stoiy seriously,” he said. “Ghosts are a trick 
of the light, nothing more than shadows 
cast by candle flames. 

“This is the end of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Electricity has turned night into day. 
And, by doing so, has destroyed the very 
conditions that produced ghosts or rather 
the belief in them. Darkness has always 
been bad for human nerves. Don't ask me 
why. That’s quite simply the way it is. 
Ghosts, spectres, apparitions and phantoms 
are all superstitious rot as far as I’m con- 
cerned.” And with that, Armitage looked 
around calmly and complacently . 

“Perhaps I might have felt as you do if I 
had not begun life with the knowledge that 
our house was haunted,” replied Will, with 
visible pride in the family ghost. “I only 
wish I were telling the story from personal 
experience.” 

At that Armitage made a vow to himself 
that, within a week, Will Musgrave would 
see his family ghost with his own eyes. 



TH E FAC TS 

Mrs Alfred Baldwin (1845-1925) was born Louisa 
Macdonald, but took her husband’s name when 
she married. All her ghost stories were first 
published in magazines, but some later appeared 
in a book called The Shadow on the Blind (1895). 

Mrs Baldwin’s other claim to fame is that she 
was the mother of Stanley Baldwin, who was 
British Prime Minister three times in the 1920s 
and 1930s. 
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These aerials receive signals from 
Earth. There is something common to the 
construction of three of the aerials - but 
one of them is different ond doesn't work. 
Con you work out which one that is? 



The Moonlab technician has been 
listening to Earth radio. He has fried to 
understand certain words by visualising 
the object they seem to describe on his 
screens - but he hasn't got them quite 
right! Con you fell what the words are 
by looking of the pictures? 
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Cheese bites 

Everyone knows the moon is 
mode of cheese. Below ore names a —~ 

1 of different cheeses - see how fj ^ 

they fir in the grid. 



BRIE EDAM GRUYERE 
CAMEMBERT EMMENTHAL LEICESTER 
CHEDDAR FETA PARMESAN 
CHESHIRE GLOUCESTER ROULE 
COTTAGE GOAT'S CHEESE STILTON 
DANISH BLUE GORGONZOLA WENSLEYDALE 
DERBY GOUDA 
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There have been hundreds of 
reported UFO sightings since 
rhe first so-called 'flying saucer’ 
wos sported in the 1940s. 

People who hove seen UFOs 
often report similar things - 
does this mean that all UFOs 
are basically the some, or hove 
people been influenced by 
other people's stories? 

Sometimes lots of people 
claim to see exactly rhe some 
thing at the same rime. In 
August 1972 at Taize near 
Cluny in France, o group of 
about 05 people in on open-air 
theatre sow o brighr light 
descend from the 
produced beams 
light, then sent out three smaller 
disks. If a sighting has several 
witnesses, it may be more likely to 
have really happened. On the other 
hand, people may be convinced 
that something is real because the 
people around them seem to 
believe if. 

▼ STREET LIGHTS OR ALIEN TRAIN? 
These flying lights were photographed 
by a paper-boy in Montreal, Canada 
at 5.30am in August 1973. 
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A MEN FROM MARS? 
Perhaps angry aliens 
really are behind the 
flying-saucer fleets that 
many people believe they 
have seen in the skies! 



TRAINED OBSERVERS 
Mony of rhe people who have 
reported sightings are pilots 
and air traffic controllers: 
people who are trained to 
watch the skies, so they should 
know whot is normal and what 
isn't, in June 1 954, everyone 
on an aeroplane saw. strange, 
metallic shapes alongside the 
plane as it flew across the 
Atlantic Ocean. If both 
professionals and passengers 
saw the shapes, perhaps these 
shapes really were UFOs? 
Saucers, shapes and lights ore 
the most frequently seen UFOs 
but there have been several 
sightings of V-shaped ships or 
formations. A V-shaped formation of 
red and white lights blotted out the 
stars for a mile across os ir moved 
across rhe skies of Arizona in 1997; 
while in 1951 a V of blue lights was 
phorographed by a college student 
in Lubbock, Texas. But 
investigators found o rancher 
who also sow rhe lighrs. He 
recognised them os flights of 
plovers, whose whire breasts 
sometimes reflect the lighrs of 
rhe cities they fly over. 
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◄ SUBURBAN STRIPE 
This strange streak was caught on camera 
in December 1944 at Cranbrook, Kent. But 
this was during World War 
were many unusual things iri I 
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EACH BINDER WILL HOLD OP 
TO 15 PARTS AND WILL LOOK 
GREAT ON YOUR SHELVES. 

TO GET YOUR SPOOK TRAPPING 
BINDERS S1MPLYFILL IN 
THE ORDER FORM WITH 
THIS ISSUE TODAY. 

ALTERNATIVELY, YOU CAN 
CALL OUR HOTLINE ON 

UNITED KINGDOM: 

0500 825 517 

AUSTRALIA: 

( 03 ) 9872 4000 

NEW ZEALAND: 

( 09)625 3010 

SOUTH AFRICA: 

( 011)652 1807 








